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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the Bay Area School Reform Collaborative 
(BASRC) , which aims to change school culture, enhance educational quality for 
all San Francisco Bay Area students, and close the achievement gap. Among the 
tools BASRC provides schools to guide the inquiry process when making 
decisions about change is the Cycle of Inquiry model. This model requires 
schools to use data and build capacity to analyze, reflect, and act on the 
basis of evidence. Evaluation of the first phase of the BASRC examined 
overall student outcomes and assumptions about cause-effect relationships 
grounding BASRC ? s explicit and implicit theories about how and why the 
initiative will work. Data came from longitudinal case studies of 10 diverse 
leadership schools documenting schools' experiences with BASRC work and 
efforts to implement inquiry practices; field-based research with a broader 
set of 21 leadership schools; surveys of teachers, principals, and reform 
coordinators; analysis of Review of Progress documents and surveys; and 
examination of California Department of Education data on school 
characteristics and student assessments. Leadership schools made progress on 
closing between-school , but not within-school , achievement gaps, and most 
schools made progress on inquiry. Lessons learned include: inquiry can change 
school culture, and significant time is needed to implement, inquiry-based 
reform. (SM) 
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Research for Bay Area School Reform Collaborative: Phase One (1996-2001) Evaluation was 
conducted by the Center for Research on the Context of Teaching (CRC) at Stanford 
University. CRC was funded in 1987 to investigate ways in which conditions in 
teachers' professional community, district and state contexts, and national and local 
reform initiatives shape teaching and learning. 

CRC Co-directors Milbrey W. McLaughlin and Joan E. Talbert are principal 
investigators of the BASRC Phase One evaluation. The CRC team that produced this 
summative report and companion papers includes Grace Park, Wendy Lin, Dana 
Mitra, Celine Toomey, Mike Copland, Jim Greeno, Ed Haertel, Anastasia Karaglani, 
and Laura Post. The report represents a collaborative research effort during 1996-2001 
that involved many additional individuals: Becky Crowe, Catherine Roller White, 
Betty Achinstein, Kevin Anderson, Stacy Beese, Rachel Ebby, Jennifer Goldstein, Ken 
Ikeda, Julia Imburg, Jacob Mishook, Kay Moffitt, Ida Oberman, Marjorie Wechsler, and 
Joel Zarrow. CRC staff members Nancy McCaa and Barb Rogers helped with the 
production of the report. 

CRC can be reached at: 

Center for Research on the Context of Teaching 
CERAS Building, Room 411 
520 Galvez Mall 

School of Education, Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305-3084 

Telephone 650.723.4972Fax 650.736.2296 wwwstanford.edu/group/CRC/ 

Funding for the BASRC evaluation is generously provided by the William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation, the Annenberg Foundation, the Stuart Foundation, and the San 
Francisco Foundation. 

Requests for copies of this report or the full five-year evaluation report should be directed to: 
Bay Area School Reform Collaborative 
181 Fremont Street, Second Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94105-2208 

Telephone 415.348.5500Fax 415.348. 1340www .basrc.org 
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BASRC History and Goals 

If' T|r“‘1 he Bay Area School Reform Collaborative was formed in 

response to a national challenge from philanthropist Walter 
Annenberg and his $500 million gift to American public 
education. William Hewlett and the Hewlett Foundation 
offered $25 million dollars to support the creation of a regional 
education reform initiative and the Annenberg Foundation matched 
Hewlett's gift with another $25 million. The Bay Area School 
Reform Collaborative (BASRC) was created in the spring of 1995 to 
design and manage the Hewlett- Annenberg Challenge initiative. By 
the fall of 1999, this $50 million had been matched by $62 million 
more in public and private funds. 

BASRC aims to enhance educational quality for all Bay Area students 
attending public schools and to close the achievement gap between 
students of different race, class, and language backgrounds in 
BASRC schools. 1 

During its first five years, from 1996 to 2001, BASRC pursued its 
mission by making grants to support schools' reform work and by 
establishing a regional collaborative of member schools, districts, 
support organizations, and funders. The Collaborative's design 
reflected two broad purposes: First BASRC would be a source of 
funding, support, and pressure on inquiry-based, whole school reform 
for its grant-funded "Leadership Schools." Second, BASRC would be a 
vehicle for scaling up reform in the region by spreading knowledge of 
successful reform practices within and beyond a larger, regional 
collaborative of affiliated schools. 

BASRC 's design drew upon research-based knowledge and experience 
with whole school and inquiry-based reform. However, BASRC's 
strategy for scaling up regional education reform, and the 
"intermediary organization" 2 created to foster it, were without 



1 BASRC did not overtly call for schools to close the achievement gap until its third year; 
BASRC changed its mission statement to reflect this goal in 2002. 

2 Researcher Joseph R McDonald defines an intermediary organization as one that lives at 
the boundaries of the educational system, neither "of" the system nor wholly outside it. It 
enjoys license — at least on a temporary basis — to cross the organizational boundaries 
dividing parties whose actions affect children in schools and to serve as a catalyst for 
change; it is presumed free of ordinary interest and political pressures. The Annenberg 
Challenge assumed that changing a large and entrenched system like public schooling 
required an "irregular" organization because the "regular" organizations — schools, 
districts, states, universities — were too caught up in the status quo to refocus and reform 
agendas that included their own. As an intermediary, BASRC faced the challenge of 
developing non-regulatory incentives and accountability for school reform. 
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precedent. They were invented in response to parameters established 
by the Annenberg Challenge. 3 BASRC planners took the Bay Area 
region as a focus for reform, thereby creating a unique locus for large- 
scale school reform. 

BASRC was not only a new addition to the regional landscape, but 
also one that had little precedent as an intermediary organization. 

It was not purely a technical assistance organization (the central function 
of federally-supported regional laboratories, for example), nor was it 
defined around a particular pedagogical stance (as is the Coalition of 
Essential Schools), or a subject matter (as is the Bay Area Writing 
Project); neither was it primarily a regulatory organization (as are 
regional education offices in New York and other states). Rather, BASRC 
identified multiple roles as an intermediary: reform champion, educator, 
political advocate, program developer, and management coach. 4 

BASRC's operation and experience affords perspective on how this 
kind of organization functions to support whole school change and to 
foster regional reform. Evidence concerning BASRC's theory of 
changing schools also contributes important new knowledge about the 
promise, possibilities, and problems of leveraging and spreading 
inquiry-based change on a large scale. 

BASRC's design and theory of school change 

During the first five years of its work (Phase One), BASRC funded 87 
"Leadership Schools" after they successfully completed a rigorous 
peer-reviewed application process. Schools in Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara counties 5 received 
grants of approximately $150 per student for three to five years. 
Beyond this cadre of funded Leadership Schools, BASRC's regional 
membership included an additional 146 (unfunded) Membership 
Schools, 40 school districts, and a majority of the region's school 
reform support organizations and funders. 



4 



3 The Hewlett Foundation launched a regional initiative that would both satisfy the scale 
requirements for an Annenberg Challenge grant and develop capacity for large-scale school 
reform across schools and districts in the Bay Area. The Annenberg Challenge took the 
school as the unit of change and required that funding in support of reform go directly to 
schools, rather than through districts. 

4 See McDonald, McLaughlin, and Corcoran 2000. McDonald, J., McLaughlin, M. W., & 
Corcoran, T. (2002, April). Agents of reform: The role and function of intermediary organizations 
in the Annenberg challenge. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, New Orleans. 

5 BASRC received new grants from the Hewlett and Annenberg Foundations in 2001. 

Now in its Phase Two, 2001-06, BASRC gave new grants to schools in 2001 and 2002. 
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A view of school as the unit of change and school culture as a 
fundamental problem for American education distinguishes BASRC's 
theory of action from other reforms — for example, state curriculum 
frameworks and standards, preservice education, off-site professional 
development, or school size reduction and restructuring. BASRC 
assumes that schools' responses to any of these popular reform 
strategies ultimately depend upon conditions of their culture . 6 
BASRC's theory of school change reflects several key assumptions 
about changing schools: 

• Reform must occur at the school level; 

• Effective changes in curriculum and instruction link performance 
standards to students' learning needs in a particular school; 

• Commitment and capacity for school change build when data and 
evidence show that student learning falls short of standards; 

• Structural changes serve, rather than drive, schools' change efforts; 
and 

• Teacher learning needs are informed by evidence of their students' 
learning needs. 



A view of school as the 
unit of change and 
school culture as a 
fundamental problem 
distinguishes BASRC's 
theory of action from 
other reforms 



BASRC's theory of change positions a "Cycle of Inquiry," or process of 
continual improvement, as the driving force of education 
improvement and school re-culturing. It assumes that school reform 
must begin with a clear and coherent focus on inquiry into student 
outcomes and their link to school practices. Toward this end, BASRC 
required its Leadership Schools to determine a "focused effort" for 
their school's reform effort, such as literacy or student retention, and to 
allocate BASRC funds toward improving its practices and outcomes in 
this area . 7 A focused effort, BASRC assumed, would bring coherence to 
a school's reform work; if done deeply and well, it would impact the 
entire adult community of the school and students' learning. 



6 Research lends support to this assumption. For example, Fred Newmann and colleagues 
(1996) found in a national study of restructured schools that only those schools with strong, 
collaborative teacher communities were using new structures to enhance instruction for 
students; McLaughlin and Talbert (2001) found that high school math teacher learning 
communities were using state curriculum guides and professional development 
opportunities to enhance instruction and student learning, while traditional departments 
were using standards to fail increasing portions of their students; Cynthia Cobum (2001) 
found that school communities mediated teachers' knowledge about and responses to state 
policies on reading instruction in primary grades. 

7 Some schools chose more than one area of focused effort and some chose to work in non- 
academic areas. Neither of these approaches worked. By the end of year two, BASRC found 
that although schools that had focused in an academic area were sometimes led to work on 
school climate as well, the reverse was never true — reform teams that began by working on 
school climate never got around to examining academics. Schools with multiple foci fared 
even worse. Many were simply overwhelmed. 
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While BASRC's flexible funding enabled schools to choose the 
problem that would focus their reform work and how they used their 
grant funds. Leadership Schools were required to use an inquiry 
process as the basis for making these decisions. Among the tools 
BASRC provided to schools to guide the process, its model of a Cycle 
of Inquiry has remained the centerpiece — a representation of its theory 
of action for school change. 

The Cycle of Inquiry as an interconnected system 

Over time, BASRC increasingly emphasized that the Cycle of Inquiry 
should operate at multiple levels of the school as an interconnected 
system. (See Figure 1.) At the school, department/ grade, and 
classroom level, the inquiry process should operate to manage and 
bring coherence to change efforts and, most importantly, to support 
teacher learning and reflection about relationships between teacher 
practice and student outcomes. BASRC contends, "[The 
interconnection of cycles at these levels] was also intended to 
strengthen the personalization and individualization of support for 
students, as well as to bring the focus on the achievement gap/ 
underperforming groups closer to the classroom. Finally, these cycles 
at multiple levels were meant to help teachers make meaning around 
the school cycle in regards to their own day-to-day practice." 8 

The Cycle of Inquiry requires schools to use data and build capacity to 
analyze, reflect, and act on the basis of evidence. Schools' success in 
using the Cycle of Inquiry depends in part upon technical capacity — 
their ability to obtain or develop data, to analyze data, and to make 
sense of the data in terms of practice. The capacity for a faculty to 
build and use knowledge through data-based inquiry depends further 
upon the strength of their school community and leadership. 

The first two steps in the inquiry cycle consist of identifying a problem 
and focusing a question for investigation. The next step is to identify 
measurable goals. This step recognizes that establishing measures and 
setting specific targets for change are critical to assessing the success or 
failure of an action. The fourth and fifth steps entail creating and 
implementing a plan of action — connecting knowing to doing. The 
sixth step requires collecting data and analyzing results of the action 
taken. Finally, the cycle returns to the first step of defining or refining 
the problem statement in light of new evidence. Simply put, BASRC 
assumed that the Cycle of Inquiry would enable schools to identify 
key areas for reform and to evaluate their reform actions in terms of 
evidence of their consequences for students. In this model of reform, 
schools build knowledge for continuous improvement. 
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Figure 1 : Cycle of Inquiry (2001): The engine of BASRC’s theory of 
school change 



Identify problems and area 
of academic focus based on 
data as entry point 



Analyze Results from 

the Data. 

Complete your cycle of 

inquiry by reflecting on : 

• Which students made how 
much improvement 

• Which teach ere/teacher 
practices affected student 
achievement 

• Which practices work best 
for which students 

• Community dialogues 
with stakeholders about 
work and results 

• Analysis, agreements and 
decisions guide next 
steps (New start7 Re- 
evaluation of Theory of 
Action within Cycle of 
Inquiry) 




Refine the Focused Effort 

What are we going to do about. . . 

• Gaps in student achievement relative to 
content standards 

• The causes of those gaps as related to 
teacher/classroom practice across the 
entire school 

• Seeking more data through multiple 
measures 
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Identify Measurable Goals for 
School and Grade Levels and/or 
Departments. 

• About gaps In student 
achievement In relation to 
standards. (Question A) 

• About classroom/teacher 
practice linked to California 
Teaching Standards In order to 
close gap Identified In A 
question (Question B) 
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